THE DAWN OF LIBERATION

wonderful spectacle of the rescue of France by British and American
arms from the horrible oppression of the Hun under which she has
writhed or languished for four hideous years. * It is now nearly forty
years since I first became convinced that the fortunes of Great Britain
and France were interwoven, and that their military resources must
be combined in the most effective manner, by alliance and agreement
and plan ; and I think I can claim to have pursued this object through
all the changing scenes we have witnessed, not only before and during
the last war, but in the uneasy interval between the two wars, and
not only in years of success, but during the period of blackest disaster,
and also during periods when there was friction on other grounds
between the two countries.

Bearing in mind some mistakes in our own policy between the wars ;
bearing in mind also the failure of the League of Nations, in con-
sequence, largely, of the falling out of America, and other weaknesses
for which other Powers are responsible, to give general security to the
world ; bearing in mind the withdrawal of the United States from the
Anglo-American guarantee against German aggression promised by
President Wilson, on the strength of which France relinquished her
claims on the Rhine frontier; bearing in mind, above everything,
the loss of nearly two million men which France, with her small and
declining population, sustained in bearing the brunt, as she bore it, of
the last war, and the terrible effect of this unexampled blood-letting
upon the whole heartbeat, the life heartbeat, of France ; bearing all
this, and much else, in mind, I have always felt the liveliest sympathy
for the French in the years when we watched, supinely, the dreadful
and awe-inspiring growth of the German power.

It will be remembered that we told the French Government that we
would not reproach them for making a separate peace in the fearful
circumstances of June, 1940, provided they sent their Fleet out of the
reach and power of the Germans. The terms of the Cabinet oiler
to France in this tragical hour are also on record. I, therefore, have
never felt anything but compassion for the French people as a whole
who found themselves deprived of all power of resistance and could
not share the good fortune of those who, from our shores or in the
French Empire, had the honour and opportunity to continue the armed
struggle4 What could a humble, ordinary man do I He inight be on
the watch for opportunity, but he might be rendered almost powerless.
The Maquis have shown one way in which, at the end, and after much
suffering, and having overcome all the difficulties of getting weapons,
free men may strike a blow for the honour and life of their country;
but that is given to the few, to the young and active, those who can
obtain weapons.

For my part, I have always felt that the heart of the French nation
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